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*'The Underg^raduate Internship Technique j * - 
an iissay on Program Development" 

^ ' . .Bruce P. Ball - • 

• Angelo ^tate University ' - T 

. : ; ' ' and / 

. Anne Walcott • ^ . ' * * 

University of iVisdohsin-River Palls " ^ . 

Recently t^rofessors. Of political science have begun- to' turn 
their attention to. the techniques and methods of teaiphing Students / 

^tjout 'political events ^ a? well as t^e .researching of political 
behavior. The .political interns|iip is 'one technique' that is ' . 
being used. Motivated by student concerns of the late i960 's and 
the 1970's, departitients of political science and government are 
utilizing -this "field experience** '^e'chnique more, and .more# , • 

This paper is principally concerned with assisting intere^sted 
faculty members in desi^^ing, developing, and evaluating political ' 
internships so as to produce*the best learning experience possible, 

' The paper indicates issues and problems to be addressed as well 
as irhe recommendations of the authors in dealing with th6se conqerns 
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1. Introduction ' ' . , . • ' 

, This paper and more generally this series of panels is- 
direpted'at the teaching of collegia students about politics and 
government. Until recently the* techniques and methods of teaching, 
about political events, received little attention at most political 
sc^ien'ce conventions. The. result of this relative neglect - is 
a ti*emendous need to explore and further develop ways of communicat- 
ing information about political activity to students. 

Recently publications, panels, , faculty seminars and grants 
have been, more prevalent • and the development of new, innovative 
teaching methods have been more fully explored., One. technique 
thdrt has .received much .attention is the political internship;. ^ 
This pater addresses three issues related to the internship; 
(l) what is a political internship; (2) what .role does; the intern-^ 
ship play in a contemporary political science, curriculum? and (3) 
what are "^some of ,the' iJnportant questions that should be raised 
in developing or evaluating- iriternship. programs; ^ * 

II. The Political Science Internshit) Prograift . , 

The internship concept is not new to academia. Professional 
programs sutih as law schools, medical schools, as well as advanced 
business and public administration programs have used tlje intern- 
ship extensively for a long timei- (Cookingham: 1973). 
political science undergraduate internship program has been developed 
more recently arid largely because of two stimuli. According to 
information- collected by the Center for' Public Ser^ce, Internship 
Programs located in Washington, D.C. public serv^/^e internship 
programs inci7eased in numbet* and magnitude during tWo distinct 
periods: 'the late 1960's and^ the early to th^ mid 1970* s. 

The late 1960*s were marked by a high level of studffnt con- 
cern for. the Wbrkin^s of the (political) system. This heightened 
concern has vgiriously been attributed to. the^war in Viet Nam, 
new social programs involving previously apathetic minorities and 
deprived, ^3 well as the resulting {?)/ social protest movements. 
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In turn, this renewed interest in the system by college youth ^' 
crjeated^a demand on (and off) campuses to get more fully involved - 
in the system. Departments of political science and government 
seemingly responded to this demand by instituting and/or enlarging 
cooperative education or internship programs gdlowing students 
to receive credit for political experafences in the ''rekl world." 

The second stimulus for political science internship programs . 
seems to have been economic, rather than political, circumstances. 
The eariy years of the 1970's hosted the initial awareness, of 
the oyer .a-bundance of college trained stuc^ents. An increasing 
number of students were b^ing graduated for^a stagnating nuijiber * 
of "white collar," generalist postions. 

Liberal arts programs (of which government .or political 
science is one) have, typically^sti^ssed the broa^, classical 
education. To learn about ones environment, to understand it, 
and to learn to communicate and interact within it were sufficient^ 
"tools" for employment in a "sellers" ' job market. However, as larger 
numbers* qf" college educated students appeared on the market, \^ 
the employer became ' dominant. The broadly educated, generalist 
with the liberal art.s background lost marketability to vocationally . 
trained students. 

The Center of Public' Service Internship Prograips substantiates 
that this rising: inteirest in job-related degrees (programs and 
jnajors that teach one how to do something rather than how to 
think about things-) were and are much more popular than the classical 
liberal arts prof^rams. Today's students are seemingly much more 
job-oriented than students five- or ten years ago. 

A* major outcome af this trend has been the "vocationalizing" 
of liberal arts' programs. (A more complete discussion of this 
process and its affects on the -liberal arts program^are found in, 
Stephenson and ::Jexton: 1975) In political science courses such as 
public administration, methodology, planning, etc. have splrung up 
for the first time and are gaining new popularity where before they 
could be barely justified to the administration. 
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J ^ Importantly, one of the mos-t popular vocationalizing 
tactics has been the political internship. This is a .program 
developed*- to expose the student to a. "real world" political 
experience, a program that can assist the future graduate ^in 
developing contacts and references useful in the job market. 
From the student's point of view the program, demonstrates the 
"practicability" of'a political science program. Prom the depart- 
ment's standpoint, it offers the potential f^r new credit ^honrs. 

These stimuli not only produced differervfc motivation for 
the development of the internship they*also seemed to emphasize 
the structuring of different types of internship posi-^ions. 
^While the "involvement in the system" 'movement emphasized campaign 
-work? the latest interest in internships seem heavily oriented 
,^0 administrative positions — principally planning, administrative' 
assistance, research analysts, etc. This seems :to be consistent 
with our suspicion that the latter' movement has clearly emphasized 
the job market over the"learnirig about the system." Too, 
while the initial movement Was somewhat consistent with the liberal 
arts tradition,, the more recent interest f irst'.appesCrs at odds 
with, that tradition. . • . - . 

However, it is our genejral contention* that internship programs 
have too often been structured as "job- training" exercises 
and not .often concerned with other features of a- political science 
program. The^ internship can complement a liberal arts, program 
If It is 'care fully desigried and monitored. • ' , ' 

it I. The Internship in the Political Science Curriculum 

In evaluating the. functions of a politicaJ}^ science' program, 
we would suggest a, rou^h check list of four functions.- First, 
political science programs expose the student to contemporary as 
well as 'perennial pqliiical questions and issues-. Secondly, * a \: 
political science program exposes the student to information, facta 
about politics and government. ' Thirdly, the program offers the 
student a chance to analyze political (more generally societal) 
issues and |)olitical. informatipn — either empirically or normatively. 
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Finally, the political science program dOes assist in preparing - 
the student for employinentt We would submit that political scieijce 
programs have. always offered these services? however, the relative 
priorty. af e^ch as well as the means of offering these services 
clearly hav/e* changed. 

A car,eful"ly designed and administered internship program can, 
offer support to all of .these areas — not ju^t the ^last. Admittedly 
•most internship programs have tended to emphasize the job training 
dimension ^ but careful evaluation of established or new programs . 
can aid in expanding the worth of the political science internship 
progr^.'- ^ ^ - ' . 

/ To illustrate we* would like to discuss our experiences in the 
^context tof these four functions of political science programs noted 
above. Beginning^ with wh^t we perceive to be th^ most traditional 
of functions, a discussion and appreciation of contemporary and 
^perennial political (Questions* we'' see the internship program 
assisting that function^ in several ways. 

First, many issues and concepts »are very abstract for v. 
the 20 year .bid- student to grasp and,^the classroom format seems in- 
adequate in dealing with certain issues. Take for example 1:he 
question of "pl$a bargaining" and its role in the justice system.^ 
Few of our^ "liberalized" students can embrace such a process. 
Yet al"! of our interns that haye worked with district attorney 
officies ,as -well as one that worked in a par,ole office admitted the 
importance as well as the necessity for such a practice in the 
presently constituted judical system. We would submit that such 
an Exposure- could not have been accomplished in most other 
formats; 

Secondly; many of these perennial questions can take on new, 
contemporary meaning by use of the internship technique. A care- 
fully supervised student, can clearly see the subtle Jjattles between 
elected officials arid administrators. Likewise the broader 
q.uestiorl relating to the thr,eat, technocracy is having on democratic 
pmnciples can be made more viyid by witnessing the 'necessi'ty and * • 
prominence of information possessed by the full time administrator 
over the. part time city council. T ~i 
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/lr/e are not suggesting that rtlie^ int^mship. .carl iliuminate - 
-.all of the questions 0/ .politic.s arid_gOYernment, T5ut we do suggest 
that a dai:*efully .'org^iz«d and administered program can |assist"i5h"e- 
d§partinent in providing this function.*. - . - ^, 
/ The ,set;dnd function listed abov^e is that of supplying 
information about governnfent and politics to thp student • . The 
examples of this are too numerous to even list. ^ But perhaps • 
one example might assist us in making the point. Teachers of 
public administration have continually fought a battle, in the class 
room that we will call "exposure-/' Few "typical" ^students have- 
^ever been exposed to. the administrative element of organizations. 
While the battres within congress, the presidency, and political 
parties capture the interest of students, the warkings of the 
administrative branch of government are rarely of: central interest 
to {^Students. * Conversely, the best public administration students 
seem to be the ones that have already served in the military or 
dworKed* Several years before college. In short, most students have* 
no baakground information on administf'ative^'^'rocedures. The 
exposure that a student receives by taking; an intertiship^ in an 
administrative agency has nearly always resulted in- a greater 
Appreciation of the ppblic adminisl^ration cgurse (that would nearly 
always be required before the student coul^ take the internship.) 

The^ third function w^ noted as central to a political science^ 
program is da*ta analysis. .Often we associate this function solely 
with sj;a^tistical analysis, or perhaps the writing of a term paper. 
On 'the other hand, most internships offer -the student a chance 
to do ir^fortnation analysis and evaluation on actual .agency problems, 
5n addition many times the consequences of th^^ decision that the 
student has worked on can be witnes^sed, during the internship pelriod 

Once ^again we wou^d caution that the internship is not -a 
substitute for a methods course or for term papers but it is 
complementing , of these exercises. Indeed, before a placeipent is 
made the departmental methods courseand some level of written and/ 
or oral communication skills could be required. (Such requirements 
are discussed in mpre detail bel'ow. ) - • • 
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;■- Ironically' the filial and -most accepted role of -^e ■ ' . 

.^internship, jab training, may not "be it^ strQhgegt feature. To 
be sure, the student -involv^eiEjl in an internship assignment will 
learn a^out the' informal procedures and ways of doing things that; 
can not be taught in a classroom or addressed in a text. • But . 
few students (at least undergraduates) will be qualified to step 
into that agency or organization upon completing th^^nt^ms'hip. 
In addition, the chance of an opening ocouring even in large 
agencies for which the student would be immediately qualified is 
rare. The student will probably be exposed to a junior or senior 
level 4 management position held by someone with schooling and 
experience, ^ 

Never the less, the student's internship does potentially 
assist him (or her) in the jab market. „If he or she does well \ « 
the intern has an invaluable reference^ — someone putside aca^emid that 
can tell others how well the Intern worked in an actual job ^ 
situation. Secondly,,, the old bug^a-boo of experience required . 
is becoming more and more the rule even for low level administrative 
positions. The^ internship puts the student at least one-half ; 
step above the student without such an experience. Likewise 
the student* s 'experience may tell him if he or she wishes to 
such a vocation. Some in^terns (especially those interested ^in . 
the I^w) have found their exposure to the real world less tHan 
what 1;hey^ anticipated. 

In any case,. the experience does add to^the student's 
marketability ks well as adding ta the student *s educational 
JjacJcground^ Importantly we have several . times alluded to a* 
"well organized and administered program." Too often, the internship 
is. not well conceived and administered; hence the value of the 

i 

experience deteroriates. It is to these questions of administration 

' and organization -that, we will now turn. , 

♦ 

IV. Administration and Design of the Internship Program 

In an effort to maximize the internship experience we 
vwould suggest several questions that should 'be examined prior to 
and/|^r during the development and operation of the plrogram. 
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Access ; The. issue who should participate in -the progfaitv 
is certainly one of the more fundamental questions.^ .While the 
overriding concern must be the progi-am's role in the j^epartment 
and^the school's mission, certain is^sues should.be eplicitly 
addressed. For example, should 'all departmental maj'ors and^ 
minors be "required to take the program or should thi program be 
elective? Should only majors be allowed into the pirogram? -Should 
the student "be of upper division standing or can.- a/lower -aivision 
student enter ■ the program? . . I ' ^ • 

Although we have felt some pressure from adm|nistrators 
and some students to open the progfam up, we have| found that' " . . 
especially the new program should consider a strategy in which the 
program is semi-restrictive. By this we mean th^'t good , 'departmental 
students shoUld be encouraged into the program, while less talented 
students should be pursued with caution. , 

Criteria for admission to the program could include .senior 
standing, a minimum grade point average, as well' aS an appropriate 
classrooS background. For example, a" s^tTl^BTit-Wi-shi-ng to " intern, _ 
-witb a planning agency cou ld be exp ec ted to h ave takenjnost of 
the following courses: a methods course, urban politics, planning, 
cartography and an economics course. To' be sure, these requirements 
must be tempered with common sense, but we have found them to 
be rather good .preliminary screening techniques for (especially ) 
the first several groups of interns. In 'addition these requirements 
seem to add to the "experi-ence. " Those 'with a good background • ■ 
•seei^ to get far more out of the internship than those without the 
classroom preparation. 

There are -several reasons for -this "go slow approach. " 
Credibility of the program is certainly one. After the program 
has be,e|^ accepted by university 'off icials , agency officials must 
be soid*. Because many times these public officials are inexperienced 
with,sil(e internship or personally 'suspicious of a college student- 
coming into and assisting' them in their job, placements must b6 as 
good; as possible, student's must be willing to work with these 
.suspiciQus and poorly' trained agency and academic supervisors. 
.-In 'short, this shakedown period is very important for the future 
development of the program. To restrict the participants to the 
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better qualified student caii add to the success and ^hence 
credibility^ of the program* ,^ . ^ ' ■ 



This strategy is justified in two additional ways/ Program 
,notariety will be carried by these first interns* A successful 
experience Will multiply the level of interest aniong all concerned* 
In addition to student interest, agency inJJerest will be expanded 
by the postive experiences of other?.* ' : 

Once again we want to caution that the access question must . 
be one decided on after thorough discussion of the purpose of 
the program to the indiVidualv department. Our experience has 
been th^at tX^ re.^trictive approach deserves c^^ftalTc^sideration — 
especially in the early stages )of program development* 

Y , ' 

Credits and Grades ; A second issue is the awarding of 
credits and grad(?^. Two ^theories exist regarding the amaunt of 
credit that should be given for an inteirnship experience* ^ TJiose 
that argue that a substantial amount of predit .(as much as a"" f ull 
time term load for a full time position) should be awarded suggest 
that this is a means •tfto emphasize to the student the importance 



of the position. They argue that a studBTrtr^^^-y±n g " 9 - 15 -cr^dijL 



-hours- wi^-l— be--mare--£Lej2iojus_anjl_ at^ or her poSi-4;ie^^^ 

- There are those that argue the number of credits awarded should 
be minimal, 3-6 credit hours* They tend to argue (that evaluation 
is difficult and rewards can be found in other ways •than credit—for 
example, financial" awards for some and the "excitement" of working 
on actual issues in a real-world context. 'No clear trend seem6 
discernable in our discussions wij;h other urogram c6brdina»tors* 

Of even more difficulty is the grading of the exper^ience* 
Should the program be graded or not? If it is to be graded, how ^ 
shourd the grades be assigned? If it is not graded, how does one 
ins'ure a high lev^l of intjerest and activity? ' 

Once again oyr ideas have been influenced hyr our own -university's 
decisions* We have a credit system of from 6-15 'quarter credit 
hours that is graded. Credit assignment based on the amount of 
tiAe the student will sp^nd in the position and the responsibilities 
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of the position,. A minimum of six hpurs of credit is earned 
for I'l^ao hours' of effort (a ratio' of approximately ls3). 
Student^s working a full ^0 hour week will ^receive from nine to 
twelve credit hours ba^ed on the responsibility and sophistication 
of the internship, (A student assisting a philosopher-king might 
warrant fifteen quarter hours of credit. ) 

In addition, these experiences do receive grades. The grades 
are basjjid on not fewer than two personal interviews with both the 
intern and his or h^r agency supervisor • Students producing 
written reports are asked *to submit a copy to us. The studenf^is 
also evaluated by 'means of a paper that addresses the interface 
between the experience and the classroom work that relates to the^ 
experience, * ' 

Never the less, the grading aspect of the program does not 
seem to us t6 be desirable. Interest seems tto be maintained 
not by the grading, but rather by the experience. In any case, 
the acjademic value of the experience can'not be determined without 
a vef*y difficult and arbitra*ry evaluation^prapedure, * 

Agency Interest and Cooperation ; Tl^e organization that Will, 
offer thl^^n^^ screened for its 
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interest and- abili^ty to participate in the -intertis?iIprTlJrD^^ 

Placements are developed in\ three ways: studen|; i4itiatedj faculty 
contact, or by means of an internship clearinghouse agency. 
^ . Th? student initiated method seems to be tfie least desirable. 
We have found that this procedure is more often than not a* relative 
or friend offering a position to the student and the student trying 
to get academic credit for the job. However, on those occasions 
that the suggestion seems legitimate staff contact is a prerequisite 
before proceeding. ^ ^ . ' 

Such. contact makes the student initiated position essentially 
a "faculty contact;" This second means of securing participation 
seems to us to .be pr^eferable. Agencies are contacted, on their 
potential for offering an^ internship position.' This potential 
includes .past internship participation, nature of the position to 
be offered, as well as personnel interest. The agency that has.N^ 
had experienii^ in supervising interns is to' be highly recruited. ' 
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This quali.tjr, above all others seems to be contributory to a success- 
ful internship experience. The supervision^^and use of an intern 
in an agdricy is an extremely difficult task aJiH'^e that is 
pi^ovided best by someone with experience with interns or by -someone 

•who has previously been an intem# ' - ' • • 

Also of major concern are those agencies with positions that 
are amenable (stru(^turally ) to interns. Certain political ^ 
experiences do not seem to be as appropria'te for interns as others. 

*We have found positions with political campaigns an^ private law 
firms, while attractive tp the students, are especially difficult 
to design. In the campaign organization the student is more likely 
than not a^ieg man or a paper schuffler; while the private law 
firm finds^few tasks for which they will. assign one not trained \ 
in theaaw. We do not mean to sugiF^e6t that such inte.rnships feiiotdd 
be systematically rejected, but rather that the development of ^ 
the placement be done with 'care. ' ^ 

* A ti?ird kspect of agency potential is -interest, TRis 
characterifstic has been, seen to overcome problems of inexperience 
in super visla^E^'^T^ problems positions not readily amenable to 
the internship ^perience. The agen,cy' supervisor that is interested 
in the program — as an educational experience — ^.s a very important 
variable in the selection of placements. However, the supervisor 
whose interest is motivated principally by /cheap labor needs" 
is^ not to be highly considered in the placement selection. 
I A frequently ask^d question* by the student and the agen^iy 
supervisor is "how much money will be involved?"^ The student may 
need financial as§/stance— especially if the placement is during^ 
|he summer term when he or she ordinarily earns money for .schoo],, 
To ask the student to give up a summer job for an internship offering 
no or little compensation is likely to be unsuccessful. On the 
other hancl, public agenci^n seldom budget money for intern programs 
and such budgeting is of**lei? questioned as unneeded. 

Aside ^from offering the obvious solutions — pay the student 
or do not — there is one other alternative i possible. Rather 
than haviffg all the university's work-^tudy students work on the 
campus, terns that qualify for* work-study funds can be placed 
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in an internship position and be compensated through the 
university's resources. Often times these, funds will be matched 
by the employing agency. The obvious shrtocomirigs of such -a program 
arej (i) university cooperation; and (2*) those that do not qualify 
for the work-study aid cW nt)t b'e aided^ 

; .'" J^e third method of securing an agency placement is by a 
clearinghouse or third party agency. This agency approaches 
the potential agency directly, secures a li^t of placements , and 
then markets the list to the interested students and/or universities 
For their services the clearinghouse agency will take a small fee, ^ 
'.paid by the agency. ' V 

In concept the idea is good. However we ^ have encountered 
several problems. ^ Fir^t, the clearinghouse jealously guards 
contact with the agency making supervision more difficult. 
Secondly, .placement is almost totally controlled by the clearinghous 
The. academic screening process noted above is severely limited* 

In sum, we feel that positions must be critically evaluated 
befo^re the initial placement. Experience in the internship pro-am, 
applicability of the positions to the internship's goals, and 
personnel interest seem to be best evaluated directly by the faculty 
supervisor(s) ^.and not *the student or a clearinghouse organization.. 

Academic Sur>ervision : One of ^ the most important issues 
to be considered in dLeveloping the internship is the method of 
supervising the intern. This 'general issue breeds several more 
specific questions that constitutes the supervision issue: 'how 
should the intern supervisor be credited for his effort^ who should 
^supervipe the various intern positions; and what means should be'' 
used in the supervision. - - , 

The intern supervisor(s ) face an enormous amount of work and 
effort* in developing and maintaining the program. In most cases^ 
such an effort pays off in academic credits that caij be used to 
^^"Jq^tify "released .time"' for the supervisor. However, even in 
those cases there is a lag time problem . We have found that 
t|ie' bulk of* the effort occurs, before the placement. The 
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the agency, the screening of the students, and the 
work at the university occurs from one to two 
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* terms prior to the placement. Unless the staff- member^ is -given 
.permanent released time to function in this role, .problems of 
time -arise. • . ' ^ 

Apart from the, issue of how such "crediting*' is done (if * 
at all) the question of who should supervise the various interns 
is important. For example, in the last year we have placed- 
students with private law firms, county attorney • s of f ices , the 
Minnesota state legislature, the St. Paul Cpnsumer Protection *• 
Office, the' St. Paul Planning Office, and the St. Paul Police 
Departmer/t. One individual is hard pressed to have an expertise 
in all of ithese are^s. Thus, does the intern supervisor farm ^ the 
Student oOft to the appropriate faculty person or assume the super- 
vision himself? If the former, does the supervisor receive the 
released time or' the various faculty members? The issue is not 
only One of ^ood academic superyision and program development, but 
•an issue also of faculty morale. 

The third question related to academic supervision is , 
"what instrument, inethodology , etc. can or, should be used to 
evaluate the student?" Personal supervisory visits, conversations 
With the students and agency supervisors, as well as written 
assignments are often used. Good preparatory efforts as well as 
.weekly on-campus seminars can also be used to assist in this ^most 
difficult ta^k. ;In short, the, means by which st'udehts are eval- 
uated in the internship! ej^pe'rience is an issue that deserves more 
than passing atterition. Who does the evaluation and how it is 
done ar.e important, questions not easily resolved. 

- Mul ti-Uni t PrOigrams ; final organizational qufestipn is ^ 
Especially important for smaller departments.^ -Is a position with 
the city budget office a political science positipn, a position 
for ^n economics student, or perhaps one ,for an accounting student 
The issue may not be important until other departments begin to 
develop an internship program. However, with success comes dup- 
Jigation./ In order to resolve the issue be/ore it becomes a probl 
the multi-departmehta:i prganizatipn struotuf^ jnight be proposed. 
For example, the ..ocial ..oience Intprnship Program incorporating 
-political science, economics, so.ciology, geography, and perhaps 
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' t)usiness administration might be'' suggested The arguments over 
v/hose ' department administers' the platjement , as well as more 
effective utilization of staff resources are clear advantages * 
of such a multi-departmental organization* The obvious short- 
coming is the appropriateness of economists monitoring political 

^ s'cience students wbrking for the state bureau of the budget* 

Yet another multi-unit approach could involv^ cooperative 
efforts between universities* leather than crossing disciplinary 
lines, several schools in proximity to one another may pool their 
resources and offer a joint internship pr^ogram that is alternatively 
monitored and supported by^ the 'participating institutions T .The* 
'issues of intern supervision, program funding., and credit-grade 

assignments are potential ^problems that must, be 'addre^ssed*' . ' 

The advantages and diis advantages^ of multi-unit organizations 
can be easily listed* To reconcile the ^seeming irreconciliable 
consequences is another: matter* However, we do. feel that ,kn 
individual department's ov/n situation will dictafe* what if any 
of -these ^alternatives, will be considered^ ' / 

V« Summation and Conclusions , , / , 

'As important as any thesis discussed' above is the recognition 
that the internshir)- program can be more than a job- training program. 
Quite the contrary, we feel the internship cgm complement and 
enhance" the classroom experienc^e* Clearly the program should be 
carefully organized and administered to maximize the benefits 
of the .progir^m* However by considering the issues and questions. ' 
npted above we believe .that such a br^'oad based program can be ^ 
achieved. - V 

' 'Aside from the academic "contributions of the internship pro- 
gram noted aboVe certain community service and research opportunities 
can be advanced, by such a program. In developing programs admin- 
istrative personnel ^ and community leaders will be approached and 
introduced not only the internship program but the dej)artmental 
and university program. Cuch ap orientation^ many times establishes 
research and community service contacts that (ian be used in 
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'other .<iepa.rtinental programs. Community leaders functioning as ' 
classrooni speakers, as representa-eives. -on'. departmental, advisory 
coOTnittees,' as- well as of.ferin;g acces? to community facilities ■ ^ 
and*- programs can 'all act as spinoffs from the .internship progJ^'aini * 
: . -In sum, the political internship can be- a very important 
tool in a" -department's pro'gram offerings. A carefully designed 
and- administered program, one that has carefully considered ' 
the department's goals as well as resource constraints, can 
coiriplement*- classroom activities far more than tty just offering* . , 
•'Job-traiTiing." Likewise, the internship program offers the-.' 
staff the opportunity to more closely relate to community officials 
thus affording the staff additional research and community 
service oppoS'tunities,, . • 
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